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stage of the retreat to Andalsnes where it was re-embarked was an
unusual and an adventurous one, the rearguard being brought back
by train from Verma, where an opportune tunnel gave it shelter
from hostile air attack.
Apart from the creditable leadership of the local commanders
and the fighting qualities of the troops, there was little cause for
satisfaction in these operations in central Norway. Our land forces
had only spasmodic air support from the Fleet Air Arm; .forma-
tions were dispatched, and landed piecemeal and short of essential
weapons, ammunition and equipment; and General Massy, the
commander of the force, unable himselfv to reach Norway had to
exercise his command as best he could from England. Under all
these adverse circumstances it was remarkable, not that the force
achieved so little, but that it was extricated without disaster.
The force sent to Narvik was at first commanded by General
Mackesy, -who was later replaced by General Auchinleck, and
comprised the British 24th Guards Brigade, a demi-brigade of
French Chasseurs Alpins, and a Polish brigade. The Guards
Brigade "disembarked at Harstad on -Hinnoy Island, north-west
of Narvik and despite the Arctic weather, the difficulties of the
terrain, and strong hostile resistance both on the ground and in the
air, established itself on the mainland where it was joined
by the French Chasseurs. The Allied plan was to clear Narvik
by a turning movement from the north; but before much progress
had been made, a German thrust northwards drove in two detach-
ments which had landed at Mosjoen and Mo and General
Auchinleck had to dispatch the, Guards Brigade to Bodo, leaving
the French and Polish troops to carry on the attack on Narvik,
which fell on May 28. The transfer of the Guards was effected
under great difficulties, the ships carrying two battalions being
bombed and sunk, and by the time the force assembled at Bodo, the
British Government had informed General Auchinleck that, in
view of the Allied disasters in France and the urgent need to
concentrate all available strength there and in Britain, its evacuation
of his force had been decided, on. This was successfully completed
by May 31. The total Allied Army losses during the operation
were close on 1,000, more than half of them French.
The lessons of this campaign confirmed those of the central
Norway operations; the crippling handicap on both naval and
land forces caused by inadequate air support; the need for adapta-
tion of training methods, clothing and equipment to the special
conditions of each campaign; and the heavy demand for landing
craft and inland water transport in combined operations of this
nature. In all these matters the Allies were at a grave disadvantage
in comparison with an enemy more lavishly provided with the
necessary means for waging modern war.